THE  THIRD  REPUBLIC

strike, avowedly to defend the Republic, showed to good purpose that
the working people of Paris would not abandon the capital to gangs of
would-be fascists, and then by President Lebrun's summoning his prede-
cessor, Gaston Doumergue, whom he asked to form a ministry of recon-
ciliation. Doumergue, as President of the Republic, had done very well
and, through his amiability and adroitness, had exercised more influence
than any other head of the State for many long years. A 'great ministry'
was formed, a cabinet of republican union, which ranged from Edouard
Herriot (radical) to Andre Tardieu (moderate), and in which Cheron
and Petain participated. Doumergue was accepted by the Left because
he had himself been a man of the Left, yet every honest partisan of
parliamentary government could not help being upset at seeing the
President of the Republic agree that a cabinet which had always held
a majority in both Chambers should be overthrown by an uprising. At
once the Doumergue ministry was confronted with a revival of the
Stavisky Affair; a magistrate named Prince, who had had a hand in the
case, was found dead on the railway tracks near Dijon; was it suicide or
assassination? The Left said suicide, and die Right assassination, and
once again passions flared up, Doumergue had long thought that France
was becoming impossible to govern; ministries fell every three months
because, he said, the executive power was defenceless, because the right
of dissolution was too difficult to exercise, because the parties were too
numerous and too little organized, and finally because the deputies had
the right of initiative with regard to expenditure. Doumergue, who
wanted to amend the Constitution in order to bring it closer to British
practice, which he considered better, determined to convene a National
Assembly for this purpose. However, the prestige of the former President
was already crumbHng; he had insisted on speaking directly to the
country on the radio, but this means, effective as it was in America, was
still offensive to the French legislators. Here, it was repeated, was Bona-
parte's 'appeal to the people'. The public was tired of hearing Doumergue
*call himself the Just'.1 The Right press, breaking the truce, unjustly be-
laboured the radicals in the cabinet, and they resigned, In November
1934. Doumergue himself, under attack from all sides, had to step down.
The French were still at loggerheads.

Now these domestic divisions were all the more dangerous as the power

and aggressiveness of the European fascist States increased; not only was

Mussolini absolute master of Italy, but in Germany an anti-Semitic

1D. W. BBOGAN.
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